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felt, therefore, that man need not much bother about moral laws
which the gods themselves did not care to observe. The in-
adequacy of polytheism induced philosophers to transform the
popular beliefs in the direction of monotheism or pantheism.
But philosophy was never more than a field for a small intel-
lectual elite and had little direct influence on wider circles.
Pantheism, moreover, usually conceived the world as a mirage
which could not be penetrated by empirical observation. Science,
therefore, was smothered by metaphysical speculation, and could
not develop freely. Pantheism, in general, easily leads to moral
indifference : good and evil are equally conceived as Divine
manifestations. The individual feels himself either to be a demi-
god, or a superman beyond the bounds of morality, or as a fleet-
ing ripple in the immeasurable ocean of nature. Political liberty,
too, is not furthered by polytheism or pantheism. Both foster
the identification of right with might. The political dangers of
pantheism are illustrated by Hegelianism and other German
philosophies.
Ethical monotheism has been a decisive factor in developing
our modern nationality and civilization, though many other forces
have also contributed to it. Hellenic and Oriental polytheism
and pantheism have certainly produced traits of extraordinary
sublimity of thought and sentiment, and careful Christian scholars
have come to the conclusion that frequently Oriental piety,
charity and thought have surpassed the standards of European
Christians.1 Yet in spite of such achievements the main stream
did not lead to freedom and nationality. One of the causes,
perhaps, was that no Oriental civilization produced an organiza-
tion comparable to the Christian Church.
2. JUDAISM
In ancient times many peoples displayed a close connexion
between religion and nationality. A most momentous develop-
ment towards both nationality and supra-national ideals took place
in Judaism. Historic events crushed the national independence
of the Jews; they lost their own state, and a large part were torn
from the native soil and settled in Babylonia. Though later on
1 For comparisons of Christianity with other religions cf. D. A. Stewart, The Place
of Christianity among the Great Religions of the World, rgao, and Sidney Cave, Christianity
and Some Living Religions of the East, 1929. Parallels can be easily ascertained from texts
concerning the great religions which have been compiled in The Bible of the World>
edited by Robert Ballou and F. Spiegelberg, 1940, and The Bible of Mankind, edited by
Mirza Ahmed Sohrab, 1939.